
NATIONAL 

WELFARE: Advocacy Groups Term Carter's Welfare Reform 


"Di sastrous" 

1500 wds/cartoon 1 

WOMEN/HEALTH: Warnings On IUD Side Effects 

*200 wds/graphic 2 

LABOR: Report on Child Migrant Labor 

2000 wds/graphic 2 

MILITARY: Hawaiians Protest Navy Bombing 

*1 75 wds 5 

REPRESSION: Philadelphians Protest Police Murder of 

Puerto Rican Man 

1200 wds/graphic * 7 

GOVERNMENT: U.S. Gets In Baby Business With Adoption 

Subsidies 

1200 wds 9 

RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD 10 

LABOR: Thousands Lose Unemployment Benefits 

400 wds/graphic 12 

INTERNATIONAL 


KOREA: Democratic Koreans Launch New International 

Organization Despite Reverend Moon Gang Attack 
1500 wds/photo 4 

JAPAN: Ten Year Struggle Against Airport Continues 

1800 wds/photos 5 

SOUTH AFRICA/ISRAEL: Two Regimes Take Nuclear "Bomb in 

Basement" Tack 

1400 wds 8 


PHILIPPINES: Regime Stages Conference In Face-Lifting 

Effort 

2000 wds/graphic ....11 

*Denotes short, 250 words or less 


GRAPHICS 


COVER: Unemployment cartoon 

CREDIT: Peg Averill/LNS 

UNEMPLOYMENT: Cartoon P-1 

WELFARE: Two cartoons P-1 

CHILD LABOR: Drawing P-1 

REPRESSION/PUERTO RICAN PEOPLE: Graphic P-1 

WOMEN/HEALTH: Cartoon P-1 

PHILIPPINES: Cartoon p-1 

WOMEN: Photo of ERA demonstration P-2 

JAPAN: Photos of people resisting government 

airport plan P-2 

KOREA: Photo of member of Korean group attacked 

by Sun Myung Moon group P-2 
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COLLECTIVE NOTES 

In this packet are three articles by c tries 
pondents m Asia c Deborah Kaufman, a law 
student at the University of California, was sen 
to the Philippines by the U. So-based Friends of 
the Filipino People to investigate the denial of 
human rights by the martial law government there. 
Her article on the world law conference held in 
the Philippines, in which she par ti cipated , is 
on page 11 . 

Correspondent Ted Chandler, whose articles 
have previously appeared in LNS, is new in Asia, 
His first two articles sent from Asia, on an 
attack by Sun Myung Moon followers on an organiza 
tion of progressive Koreans, and the anti-airport 
struggle in Japan, are on pages 4 and 5. 

* * * 

Latin American dictators including Vldela 
of Argentina and Pinochet of Chile are scheduled 
tp visit the U .. S , cn September 7 A demonstra- 
tion against these regimes will "be held m 
Washington ,D ,C , and organizers are also mobilizinj 
a telegram campaign to protest the - vis its. 

Telegrams, mailgrams, or night letters 
to President Carter (Whine Hcuse, 1600 Pennsylvan; 
Avenue, Washington, D.C, 20006) should demand that 
he not mee r wiLh the rulers. Those to the 
Organization of American States (Secretary 
Allejandr; Orfila, 17th Street and Constitution 
Avenue, Washington ,D X » ) should demand that the 
OAS rescind its invitation to the Latin American 
dictators . 


* A CONI iNUal ION * * 
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WELFARE ADVOCACY GROUPS CALL CARIER' S 
WELFARE REFORM PROGRAM "DISASTROUS" 

country is going tc ref err welfare > 

■ ' ’V re; cm tt so ye cck Ic.e and 


of 7 and 14 will be expected to work part-time if 
child care is not available, and full-time if it is* 
Single parents with children 14 and over will be 
expected to work regardless of whether after-schcol 
care is available. 


Mrs Lee Williams, Milwaukee County 
welfare mother, quoted in "Welfare Mothers 
Speak Out " 


MEW YORK(LNS) — Not too long ago presidential 
u>| itcint Jimmy Carter was campaigning as a hampion 
o! the poor, promising "A JOB FOR EVERY AMERICAN 
WHO WANIS ONE," and fiscaL relief for cities -and 
states) severely overburdened with welfare ctsts 
Now barely a year later, Jimmy Carter has bectme 

lent Carter, and with that transformation, cne 
campaign promise after another has faded away 

I he long-heralded welfare reform program un- 
veiled by Carter in early August does not guarantee 
the promised jobs, does not guarantee an income 
equal even to the official poverty leoei, and does 
not follow’ through with the premised f ede r a 1 1 z at ion 
c f welfare costs. 


In fact, although the program's name has been 
- hanged to a "program for better jobs and income" 
an effort to avoid the word "welfare" and create 
the impression of a radical departure rr ;m the old 
system-- the program does not really measure up -c 
anything all that new. The E a oner , 03 r , a respected 

London weekly, noted immediately that cne much 
touted work- requir emen : m the program r esembies 
"weMare reforms" unsuoess f ul ly pushed by the 
Nixon Administration in the early seventies 

And the Wall Street Journal reported Argus: 8 
that Carter's program would actually reduce aid for 
vast numbers of recipients 

"Administration officials aren't eager : ; dis- 
close that their proposal decreases benefits for 
substantial numbers of current welfare re^^piants, 
affecting about 3 million people or 10% " the 
Uocuol revealed. "Most of these are or, the Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC; and food 
stamp programs," 

Both AFDC and the food stamp program would be 
strapped under Carter's plan and replaced t> y a com- 
bined program of cash assistance and jobs, with a 
strict work requirement fer all "able-bodied" re- 
cipients. The cash allotments are so low that it 
is essential for recipients to work if they are to 
receive an income even approaching the official 
poverty level. 

Since proposed benefits would actually be 
layer than those currently offered in 39 states, it 
is expected that many states will decide tc supple- 
ment the benefits to bring them up tc current 
levels. Many of these details, as well as ether 
aspects of the bill, still have to be worked cut, 

' ' Required Wo rk* 1 

Under the Administration’s plan, all recipients 
who are net aged, blind or disabled, and who are not 
single parents of children younger than 7, are class- 
ified as "expected to work," and ate requited to 
undergo an intensive job search during which time 
they receive a lower level of benefits. 

A single parent with a child between the ages 


"From everything we can gather so far, it's 
going to be sisastrous for people," said Theresa 
Fumicella of the Welfare Advocacy Center in New York 
City. 

She explained that two levels of cash assistance 
have been designated for all those in the "expected 
to work" category. Everyone enters at the lower 
level, where, for example, a family of four is allotte 
$2300 a year — a figure that is only 36% of the 1976 
poverty guideline of $5780. (Official poverty levels 
are considered far below what is needed to live 
adequately , ) 

If the "employable person" cannot find a job 
after a five-week job search by the individual, and 
then a three-week search by government agencies, 
she/he will then be eligible for one of the 1-4 
million public service job slots the government has 
said it will create. These jobs would pay the mini- 
mum wage of $2.30 an hour — 40% less than the present 
average wage for federally-created public service 
jobs. However, there is already considerable doubt 
that the government will be able to create these 
jebs 

If placement in one of these temporary job 
slots is not possible, the recipient is automatically 
placed in a higher benefit level, where, for example 
a family of four would receive $4200 a year — 66% 
cf the 1976 poverty level. If for any reason someone 
refuses a job placement, she or he would remain at 
the lower benefit level. 

Second Class Jobs 

"My feeling is it's an attempt to establish 
an entire subculture of people who will be a cheap 
source of labor and who will have no union rights," 
says Fumicella. "It leaves people with no choice 
of what job to take or where to put your child in 
daycare- You take the job that's given you, or else 
you survive at the lower level. 

"The minute you quit — no matter what the condi- 
tions — you'd immediately go doxvn to the lower benefit 
level t " 

Tim Casey of the Center on Social Welfare Policy 
and Law in New York City stresses that the work issue 
is in some sense "a phony issue," because welfare 
recipients will not be provided with substantial work 
opportunities . 

"Our experience is that the overwhelming number 
of people on welfare want to work," says Casey. "But 
they want real jobs, with decent wages and benefits. 
The jobs they're talking about creating have second 
class status. They won't be paid the prevailing 
wage, they won't have vacation leave, employment 
security or the right to unionize. They're not per- 
manent jobs and there's no guarantee that if you 
worked at one of these jobs, for six months say, 
that you'd have priority for regular hiring. Every 
year, you'll be required to go through another period 
of intensive job search." 

(STORY CONTINUES ON NEXT PAGE) 
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Inadequate Benefits 

Ai» the ptogram now stands, single people and 
^ vepl.es without children will be the worst off* Not 
omv aie they ineligible for the public service job 
^lots, but also if they are unable to find employ- 
ment after an 8-week search, they will be forced to 
survive at the lower level of benef 1 1 s— $1100 for 
an itid tvidual , and $2200 fci a couple Furthermore, 
the program does not guarantee job placement for 
anyone . 

"The only way that most poor people could even 
come close tc- reaching the poverty level of income 
under this proposal would be by having earnings 
from paid employment so that they could combine in- 
come and cash benefits," concludes a lengthy report 
on the welfare reform proposals recently completed 
by the Center on Social Welfare Policy and Law in 
New York City, 

"The proposal is deliberately structured to 
achieve this result because of the administration’s 
belief that people who are working at paid employ- 
ment should always end up with more money than 
people who are net...” 

Fiscal Relief Unlikely 

Since federal benefits are m most cases lower 
than current state benefits, the Administration ad- 
mits that unless states agree to supplement the 
benefits, many people will end up receiving less. 

It is therefore unlikely that the proposal will 
bring the "fiscal relief" for the cities and states 
which Carter promised In New York City, for exam- 
ple, where Mayor Beanie initially hailed Carter's 
program as meaning increased assistance for the city, 
other officials now appear skeptical about what the 
city will actually save. 

As for Carter's campaign promise that'tbe fed- 
eral government would take ever all local costs of 
welfare, he has now said that he does not know when 
if ever, this will happen, -30- 

Fcr a detailed report on Carter 1 s welfare re- 
form plan contact the Center on Sc coal We lfar-e Pol- 
ice and Lccw; 95 Madison Ave< ; N.Y.C. 10016 . 

(See graphics . ) 

WARNINGS ON IUD SIDE EFFECTS 

NEW YORK(LNS) — The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion's Gynecology Device Panel unanimously recom- 
mended on June 6 that doctors and patients be warned 
that women using Intra-Uterine Devi ces (IUD ’ s) run a 
three to five times greater risk of Pelvic Inflamma- 
tory Disease than women using other contraceptives. 
While continuing to approve the IUD as a safe and 
effective contraceptive for most women, the warnings 
to doctors would urge prompt treatment for symptoms 
of bleeding, pain, fever and unusual discharge. Pel- 
vic Inflammatory Disease can cause sterility. 

Dr. Lillian Yen, Executive Secretary of the 
FDA Device Panel, said that a consumer fact sheet 
would be distributed to family planning clinics, but 
the press would not be notified "so as to avoid 
undue and unnecessary concern," 

The panel also recommended that additional re- 
search be started to determine the incidence of 
sterility in women who have discontinued IUD use 
in the past for medical reasons. 

-30- 

(Thanks to Women and Health Roundtable.) 


(.See graphics) 

AN LNS REVIEW: „ 

"SCHOOL DAYS, SATURDAYS, SUNDAYS AND FIESTAS : 

A REPORT ON CHILD MIGRANT LABOR 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — One out of every four agri- 
cultural workers was under 16 in 1969, according 
to a Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor. And 
eight years later— in spite of a 1974 law restrict- 
ing the employment of children in the fields 
growers not under union contracts still seek to 
hire children to harvest their crops. 

School Daysj Saturdays j Sundays and Fiestas 
The Children Who Work in Commiercial Agriculture 

documents the extent and consequences of large- 
scale employment of child labor in agriculture, 
the U.S.’s third most hazardous industry. 

Prepared by the American Friends Service 
Committee (AFSC) , the report's research was 
gathered by three teams who worked in Oregon, 
Washington State and Maine during the summer of 
1975. The researchers were Chicano college student; 
who had been field workers as children, Anglo 
college students, staff members of a migrant 
health clinic, and one Native American. 

The Law 

The fight to ban child labor from offices, 
mills, industry and factories began before 1870 « 

It was not until 1938 that the Fair Labor Standards 
Act (FLSA) prohibited child labor in industry. 

The Act defined child labor as employment of people 
under 16 years of age 1 and under 18 for hazardous 
industries. But farm work was not included in 
this category. The Act also prohibited the 
shipment of goods produced by child labor across 
state lines. 

In 1938, three quarters of a million children 
under 16 were employed, but less than 6% of 
them were covered by the FLSA— including children 
employed in commercial agriculture. In 1949, FLSA 
was amended to prohibit children from working in 
the fields during school hours . 

Pressure from labor groups and organizations 
resulted in a 1974 amendment to the FLSA after 
it was shown that the Act, as it stood, did little 
to discourage the employment of children in 
commercial agriculture. The 1974 amendment pro- 
hibited children under 12 from working at any time 
on any farm which had employed more than 500 "man 
days" (a measurement of labor hours) in any 
calendar quarter of the preceding year. Children 
aged 12 and 13 could work with the written per- 
mission of their parents. 

However, the new amendment was soon challenged 
Injunctions granted during the harvest season in 
Oregon and Washington State . allowed growers to 
employ child labor throughout the summer of 1974. 
After the harvest season, an Oregon Federal Court 
upheld federal restrictions governing child farm 
labor. 

Responding to the call of their states' 
respective growers. Senators from Oregon and 
Washington pleaded before Congress that 
commercial agriculture in their states would 
suffer if child labor were banned. Citing a shor- 
tage of farm labor, Senator Mark Hatfield of Oregnr 
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Oregon’s economy If 
-■ participate in the har- 
dve limited the hiring 
- s " : r ‘ = : 1 r 3 fi migr ant 


Hit t i. tr 1 d wtnc la; a ~ t . atgue that it was 
g-v.d i ■ ; li i Id ren unde; i2 t. work in the fields 
* hc ' t > - People working with their patents 
v 1 hr ^tlicr* or sister : n^,t exploited child 

Utv ” >" he - id C^ngr e = s "ihey are earning 

spending mone> and learning the value of working " 

in his plea. Hart laid stated chat child labor 
Wcl " n ~'- exploited m Oregon a nd that his was the 
l-*.rat state that en a . ted lab.; pr.te.tion i a ws, 

H, we e: , "The Senator did not state/’ the report 
points out , "that hildren employed in agri.ulrare, 
r : ayric-A- Z'uru . u. rksrs > uei a -ztiuded 
: 1 the* po;:io:^c ■-= o . c ' a ' 2 . t " 

Attempts t _ amend the bn : tabled in Congress, 
b j t -he Oregon lcgisia'. .tc parked a bi.l designed 

- ~ n > pass Ltdciaj. i e a r . r l . : i _ a ~ I; permitted 
-hildren between the ages r Oca. ana to harvest 
strawoerries and ba a n- " . : designated interstate 

. omme : . e 


E , .n.mi . s -,i C h nd Labo r 

One ji me arguments used by growers !•_; the 
i Aii trued ■- Sc ot child lab^r n a d .rum catling supply 
oi 1 a rm lab^r The aF SC report .ri.un.ti this 
a An: o.i. it mg the disappear an - _i the aerial 1 
i a r me r 

A 19 30’s commission mde ; President Truman est- 
imated that there were 4 1 minion tarms in the U S ; 
but 19-0, the Lab^r Depart men- ee r ima ted the number 
had dropped to 2 8 million 

"The ""To an try is losing larmers at the rate oi 
1,000 a week," writes Jim Hightower, i.rmer director 
ot tne Agribusiness Ac o .n : ab i 1 1 r y Project "And 
th.se 'hat remain must increasingly give up their 
independence by .oming under . .fit rd ct the big 

Iwr p„ fa ti . H5 . 

The report states that "Te.hnoi.gy and the 
spo.taviiar rise ot agric.lt aiai p; .due t iv ity in 
the U S means that iewer w.rkcrr are needed to, 
pred,. c mure t.cd " TdaS it is not a soar city of 
t arm labur that makes g; .we; s clamor tor child 
workers, but the cheapness .l their labor t 

in 1 9 7 4 , a bo at 20 -> , OOu _ 1 me ria.i.iV’s farm— 
w . ; ke r s were migrant workers Ihcir annual earnings— 
cl ten c he combined wages _• t an entire i ami iy— -averaged 
SI, 688, „c $21 60 per day tor 28 da_ys oi seasmai 
1 a rm w. r k 

"When families are i _ r . ed •: . acbsiet at this 
lc-fti, hunger is <_uinm.n Ihe w.;k . t their children 
be . jmt a necessary t.r then = j r i ai Ihe ia t 

that ^ /. h 1 ami lies can _o Sj; . : s b^ putting 
their <_hirdren tc work m the ti = id- i- n. argument 
in la;.! ot child iabji ( :r.c oep.rc states 

An ut her r ta s jci g r .we i - t a ; ru id i ab _ r ; aside 
ifufl) the bene in oi aimu=t tree iaDo, is that Su cial 
Se>. >rity, minimum wage r = q<. : r amen : - a.nd vat least in 
t k - a-u . l Maine; Workmen's C _mpe n~ a t i . a ate net 
r e q u l red 


ganl^ed day care and community programs lo 
free parents co work the long days of harvest „ 
Improved wages and benefits have also lessened 
the need for children to labor In the fields, 

H ealth and Education 

"The average American lives 21 years longer 
than does the average farmworker whose life 
expectancy is age 49/’ states the report- That 
farm work Is beneficial to children is a frequently' 
heard argument of the Congressional representatives 
from districts where there are powerful growers 
associations , 

The report also found few studies of the 
efieots of handling dangerous pesticides on farm- 
workers, Equipment co detect pesticide poisoning 
is expensive and "few clinics which serve migrants 
can atierd it Such testing is not done in the 
EVashmgc enj Yakima Valley /’ 

And, ac our ding to Agriculture Department 
officials, the number of growers checking for 
poisoning is down 90% from the 1950 's* 

The report stresses that "safe" levels of 
contact with toxi : substances are calculated m 
terms of adult body weight 2 leaving children more 
vulnerable than adult farmworkers. However, lack 
of research makes it impossible to determine the 
extent to which child larmworkers later fall prey 
to degenerative diseases, muscular and bene dis- 
orders and delayed react sens from contact with 
toxic chemicals during their early llfe- 

The report also describes seme of the dangerous 
tools ct hand— harvest mg and the effects of long 
work in the heat and rain, in fields without drink- 
ing water or sanitary i 1 : i li t ies . 

Education 

A series oi graphs compare the education of 
migrant worker children to non-farmworkers, 

"Sixth grade day haulers m the Yakima Valley 
were absent from school 14% of the days while their 
non-working classmates were absent only 6% of the 
days These migrant children have an added dis- 
advantage of being taken cut ct their schools 
early in the spring to move tc the Yakima Valley 
These children miss all cf these school days 
year after year/’ 

* * * * 

School Days, 3aticrdays s Sundays and Fiestas , 

focusing entirely on farm labor, does not draw 
conclusions about how the exploitation of a sur- 
plus labor supply is a necessary ingredient for 
a capitalist economy m all areas of work.. However, 
it documents how the use of child labor in agri- 
culture has been one of the tools with which the: i am 
industry has kept labor decades behind other In- 
dus t r ies , 

Ihe 140-page report is available at $2,50 
per copy from the American Friends Service 
Committee , 1501 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 19102, 


-30- 


And because iarmw^rxtr = in mo= : states remain 
unorganised, they cannot imp;-. ,e their Wages and 
working conditions and eliminate .hiid lab.;. On 
Cdlii.rma tarns under e _nt ; a . s wicn the United 
Farmworkers Union, n .. * ^ ; i a rmw. r ke r s hare or- 


* ** ******************* *•■*■*** *********************** 

September bills are going in the mail today. 
For those ot you who get behind during the summer, 
please catch up! 
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J-->k\RATK KOREANS LAUNCH NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION DESPITE SDN MYUNG MOON GANG ATTACK 

by Ted Chandler 

I0K30 (LNS) --El for ts by a broad sector of 
N. can people to replace the repressive Park 
^ m.. ng Hee r egnirne and move rewards reunifying the 
- ^ntry rook a major step forward with rhe for— 
“•' n ^ t the Union of Overseas South Kor eans 
<01 Democracy and Unification This interna— 
association was successfully launched 
o t - p 1 1 e a vicious attack cn its initial con- 
grtts m Japan August 13 by 300 right wing Ko-~ 
r c °n- . many of them affiliated with the notorious 
Kc- erenti Sun Myung Moon The pro-Park group 
br^ke into the meeting hall and assaulted the 
gathering, beating up nearly 20 delegates, sev- 
eral oi whom were seriously injured 

The new Union stated its goals as: the re- 
moval of the current Park regime, the total dis- 
mantling of its repressive structures, including 
the Korean CIA, the termination of foreign dom- 
ination through U S troops and Japanese capi- 
tal, economic equality for all Koreans, and a 
s.'-mmitment to end the thirty year old division 
of the Korean nation. 

New U nity 

Unity was the watchword of the conference 
"The first step of cur committee is to strengthen 
the alliance of all Korean greups and individ- 
uals," the Union’s Secretary General, Mr,, B*e 
Dong He, told a small gathering cf westerners 
concerned about the Korea issue "We believe 
the largest number of organizations and indiv- 
iduals interested m ending the Park regime’s 
repression, the more effective the result will 
be " 

To a large degree, the basis for unity al- 
ready exists, emphasized Dr, Channing Liem, 
former head of the South Korean Observer Mission 
3 t the United Nations and now head of the 
North American branch cf the association "The 
pro-Park side, " he explained, is probably lim- 
ited to Park and his family, the army , and the 
KCIA " — a fraction of the population, 

"This world-wide organization for the first 
time makes our point cf view so much mere con- 
vincing that cur conservative friends will have 
to pause and think, especially as they feegin to 
understand all this hocus-pocus about a [north 
Korean] invasion 

"If we van organize on a world scale, then 
a lot cf ether things are possible. I consider 
[this conference] similar to March 1, 1919 [when 
Korean patriots throughout the country united to 
oppose Japanese <: o loniaiism] , We worked to- 
gether under very difficult cond i t ions ,but it 
was possible. No newspapers, no radio, not tele- 
vision, but it was possible 

One hundred delegates represented overseas 
Korean immunities in twelve countries,. The 
new Union will be headquartered in Japan, where 
some 600,000 overseas Koreans live, and will 
have North American and Western European sections. 
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Among its members are former supporters of the south 
Korean regiiime, several of them former military and 
government officials . 

The new organization poses a significant chal- 
lenge to the Park regime’s hold on the 1*2 million 
Koreans overseas, where Park has maintained his dom- 
inance, in the past, by relying on conservative 
Christianity, strident anit-communist propoganda, 
and KCIA terror. 

And inside Korea, there are already signs that 
the new international organization is Striking a 
responsive chord. Despite KCIA surveillance, the 
organization for Democratic National Salvation cab- 
led its support to the Tokyo conference. So did 
the chairperson of the small but respected Unifi- 
cation Party — although he was in the hospital re- 
covering from a KCIA beating. 

Moon Attack 

While the Tokyo conference was in session, six 
busloads of right wing muscle men descended on the 
conference hall. A conference participant, Mr,. 

Cho Kwal Chun described the attack, in which he 
was injured, to LNS: 

"Three hundred pro-Park people entered the 
building where the conference was being held. They 
held iron pipes and one-meter clubs and champagne 
bottles and they invaded from the first floor. 

They tried to come up the stairs to the second floor, 
so we sealed off the elevator. The conference was 
being held on the third floor, so we £iled up desks 
so as to keep the pro-Park, group out. There were 
many of them, so we used fire extinguishers cn 
them. They canje in the third floor [from down the 
fire escape] breaking in the windows. 

"We called the police eight times but they^ 
still didn't come, so we called [several Japanese 
parliamentarians] to call the Metropolitan Gov- 
ernment [of Tokyo]. Then, [forty-five minutes la- 
ter] the police came. The Central Police are only 
ten minutes away — by foot — so I can say this 
was police sabotage, 

"They [the Park group] were paid 3000 yen 
[U.S „ $12. 00] . We were able to get in contact with 
their members so we asked them directly." 

Nineteen democratic Koreans were injured, in- 
cluding one with a fractured skull and one with 
a broken shoulder. Seventy-one of the right- wing 
group were ultimately arrested. 

Eyewitnesses recognized many of the attackers 
as local followers of Reverend Moon, who was born 
among the Korean community in Japan. Japan's cur- 
rent Brime Minister, Fukuda Takeo, publicly praised 
Moon at a 1974 dinner as "a great leader who has 
appeared on earth." Moon's group was recently 
linked directly to the Korean CIA in U.S. Congres- 
sional reports. 

View of the North 

A central focus of the events of August 13 is 
the question of unification with the socialist. Dem- 
ocratic Peoples Republic of Korea (DPRK) in the 
north. Because of Korea public opinion and the 
Nixon visit to China, the Park regime was forced 
tp begin discussions with the DPRK on unification, 
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• - i ■>? >in>.e shown no intention of pursuing the 
ot.tstun further, 

‘V^vratic Koreans — who have the most at 
' lKc ' simply do not agree with c : nventioasl. 

A *-' a “ judgement about the notch's reputed bel— 
1 *of' tT,, v . fhey point cut that the south has 
1 " L ' e ^-he population and four times the foreign 

v 1 the north- They recall that long before 
t!'.e north allegedly ’’started” the Korean war 
1,1 1950, southern naval and military ^cmmanders 
Wcte raiding the DPRK, and that southern dicta- 
te' oyngman Rhee openly declared his "march 
n - r t h " policy 

"We know enough about ncrth Korea's think- 
ing, said Dr, Liem "C. :nf ede r at i - a is their 
idea- From a political point of view, espe- 
cially an American one, that may net be very 
good -- but if there’s nothing else, and war's 
oul of the question, then there's nc harm m 
trying 

Liem emphasizes that unification after 32 
years of forced division would be a gradual pro- 
The north, he explained, is far more na- 
tionalist than official south Korea spokespeopl e , 
and most western commentators, are willmggto 
ad mi u . 

New Stage 

"We now have a regular organization on a 
permanent basis," Dr. Liem remarked "Park and 
his agents have understood probably more than 
anyone else how bad it is for them to have an 
or ganizaticn like this" 

Mr, Bae adds, "It is nut sc difficult: once 
you begin to unravel a little end of something, 
the whole skein may come apart You see, we’re 
very optimistic," 

Ted Chard ten os a jcnrnalrs: and re- 
riicer of Asian affairs- He is an LNS cor- 
respondent in Asia . > 
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HaWAIIANS protest navy bombing 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Hawaiians of the Protect 
Kahoolawe Ohana Organization are protesting the 
United States Navy's use of the Hawaiian island of 
Kahoolawe, Since 1941 the navy has used the 
island as a bombing range- A navy spokesperson 
recently declared that the island is used "an av- 
erage of 240 days a year by the Navy, Army, Air 
Force, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Hawaii National 
Guard and allied naval forces," 

Members of Protect Kahoclawe Ohana have 
been arrested for "invasions" of the 45-square 
mile island in the course of their two-year pro- 
tests. Members are now being sentenced and 
the protests continue 
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SaNRIZUKA, JAPAN; DECADE-LONG STRUGGLE 
AGAINST AIRPORT CORPORATION CONTINUES 

by Ted Chandler 

(Ted Chandler is a journalist and research- 
er on Asian affairs. He is currently traveling and 
reporting for LNS from Asia.) 

SANRIZUKA, Japan (LNS) — For eleven years the 
land of Sanrizuka , a small village 30 miles from 
Tokyo , has been threatened by the proposed " Narita 
International Airport . " And for eleven years the 
Japanese people have been fighting the government's 
arrport proposal . More than thirty people have 
been killed on both sides, 

Sanrizuka has become a symbol of resistance 
to the zaibatsu, "Big Business " government the 
United States restored to power in Japan after World 
War II, 

Sanrizuka itself is a beautiful land of low 
gentle hills covered with dark green pine and cypress, 
contrasting with the light green of the rice plants 
occupying the narrow flat- lands between the hills » 

Mr-, Tomura Isaac, 68-year-old leader of the Sanrizuka 
struggle , proudly pointed out the area's dark rich 
soil and lush crops. Later he showed an iron sculp- 
ture he had made and exhibited in Tokyo , a massive 
composition containing a scythe , pitchfork tines , 
and other farm implements, as well as representations 
of the faces of Nobuto and Hirato, his young grand- 
sons , Re clearly hopes that one day they will be 
able to work the land as he has done . 

But everywhere there are signs of the threat to 
Sanrizuka: rolls of barbed wire along roadsides , 
political billboards denouncing the airport corpora- 
tion, airport corporation police sentry boxes , and 
the movement's famous "Iron Tower," built to stop 
planes from larding . 

Followcng is an interview on the history and 
present stage of the Sanrizuka issue conducted truth 
Mr „ Tomura and Mr. Matsui Michio , a member of the 
Chukaku student organization and participant in the 
Sanrizuka struggle: 

TOMURA; About 1965 the Japanese ruling class 
realized that Haneda International Airport wasn’t 
big enough to meet the demands of commercial flights 
because it was mostly occupied by U.S, military 
flights a Under the U.S 0 Japan Security Treaty 9 we 
had to let the U.S. use it. 

The Japanese government decided to construct a 
new airport in a suburb of Tokyo, but could not find 
any good place. They finally decided on Tomisatc.-, 
about five miles from here. But most of the farmers 
of Tomisato were opposed to the plan, and the govern- 
ment had to drop it . So again the government had to 
find another site and Sanrizuka was picked in June 
1966, 

So really the beginning was directly connected 
with what the U.S. was doing in the Viet Nam war, 

MATSUI: Sanrizuka is about 60 kilometers (30 

miles) from Tokyo — at least two hours and probably. 

four or five in rush hour traffic. The airport will 
cover about three times the amount of land that (the 
current) Haneda airport covers. 
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- n;: quite true about the over crowding. 

A\ 0 H e vn Chi cago they have one f light every min- 
L ' a , ''lit ; t .is at Haneda it is cne every ten or twelve 

m i n ate- 

, .Aid very easily have expanded Haneda 
1: “- *' k- ‘ bay, but that would n:t have been good 

• he- • /ting class. They need to make use of 
: *• a/itai, and they also want to develop some 
• no • v- in Chiba Pretec ture 

TOMURA. Originally the struggle began with 
:l 't '.t^^gie at the farmers; if the airport was 
l „ :.r t :u* t ed , the farmers land would be taken away, 
bets :e the beginning of the struggle the farmers 
W( - ■ aiy conservative- — very strong supporters of 
ctn- government and the [ruling.] Liberal Democratic 
P ,i r r v 

But the Japanese movement was deeply opposed 
to the Viec Nam War and many of tfuse who were in- 
terested in Viet Nam became interested m the strug- 
gle : r r.tic farmers . 

We built the Iron Tower about six years ago. 
That steel cower was built at the edge of a runway— 
ve : y tali, about 65 meters That meant that air- 
piarid; a n t take ofi . Tt was also a kmd of sym- 
bol ,-i the struggle It was built from the dona- 
tions of many people all over Japan and overseas. 

Li. M May 6 of this year-j at a. a, vi . s the 

rp., ra r i on telephoned Mr- Tcmura to inform 
r - •• the to. operation police intended to search 
:■ an- for "darige rous weapons tr Later that 

-.Uj with the assistance _f Japanese palzce, 
c-:.^ . : a awn the Iran lower. In the. bister strug - 

o.- *c.: dz. ^e L>. ped that week 3 2 7 year old Hinashi 

o ore nil lea when police fared a tear gas gre - 
the crowd, ) 

MaISUI: When we talk about origans, we need 

to talk about the student movement and the labor 
movement, because many of the supporters come from 

there, 

TOMURA: And the Women's Active Defense Grcup 

t ccR part in direct caa rontat i_n They were the 
main support and even now many are taRmg part. 

They u_tiveiy decided to take part and support the 
no -, ement 

Arid all of a Sudden Sanrizuka struggle became 
eery radical Before, it was kind of a typical 
no t-s o-rad l cal snuggle. 

For the farmers, land is very important; Con- 
structing the international airport means the farm- 
er- i„se ail their land This means they lose their 
property and cannot . . s any more; tney really 

Wane to protect their land Sc farmers didn't have 
any reaction against student pewer — on the contrary, 
trie farmers welcjmed them, 

MAT SU1 : I took pare in the struggle Most 

farmers did not have any hesitation in our joining 
trie struggle. 

Mo r t of the supporters taak part m the Viet 
Nam struggle- And also some people opposed the Se- 
curity Treaty (with the US.; And some are really 
concerned for the rate of Japanese agriculture. 

S,. the students and workers took part differ- 
ent jy, but the rarmers began to accept them There 
wa= a lot of inter -learning The students and work- 
er.- could learn from rhe farmers, and I think that 



now, after 12 years, most of the farmers are Marxist, 

TOMURA; We had many varieties of tactics — 
using Molotov cocktails and stones. The farmers 
were very militant, using snakes we can catch a 
lot of poisonous snakes around here — and throwing 
them at the police. 

We also dug tunnels so the airport company 
could not make the fields into an airport* If the 
construction machines move on the land it would be 
very dangerous. 

(Ed: Mr . Tomura then took up the question cf 

the interests behind the airport and the overall 
significance of the Sanrizuka struggle . ) 

TOMURA: We have many public corporations run 

by the government and business. Under capitalism 
they try to make money — that's the character of the 
"public corporations" in Japan. Mitsubishi, Mitsui 3 
Sumitomo — most of the giant corporations are tied 
in with it. 

I have to say a very important thing. We are 
net opposed to the construction of an airport* In 
one sense, when a country is developed we may need 
an airport. But what is important is that we are 
opposed to the state power which all the time op- 
poses and oppresses the people. Our struggle is 
an expression against exploitation by the state pow- 
er, So the Sanrizuka struggle is not a provincial 
struggle * 

We have to get a victory, whatever means we 
may use. In order to get a victory we need a lot 
of support and solidarity from the people of Ameri- 
ca, because the ruling classes of the United States 
and Japan have been cooperating with each other 
very closely. So our side, the people of America 
and Japan, have to work together to overthrow the 
Fukuda regime and the Carter regime. 

In the last ten years we had quite a good deal 
of support from the people of the U.S.A. For ex- 
ample, we had a gathering about six or seven years 
ago down here at Sanrizuka. We had two representa- 
tives of the Black Panther Party. They made a very 
fantastic speech and made a great impression and 
gave us many lessons. Most cf the people were very 
moved by their speeches. I hear they were accused 
just after they got back to America. One was killed 
soon after they got back. 

Sanrizuka is a kind of center — it is concerned 
with any struggle in Japan. On April 29 we had a 
meeting here. 25,000 people came. 

MATSUI : We’re trying to organize a national 

farmers union. We have quite a few farmers who sup- 
port us. I think it will take five or ten years. 

It’s & rather difficult task for us. 

So maybe I can summarize in this way: At the 

beginning of the struggle the reasons for taking 
part were various, and people could all educate 
one another. And now all the participants have in 
some sense compromised differences. I think we 
can overcome factionalism and make a national united 
front . 
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ph;; adelphians fight police brutality 

F'^IJ OWING Ml -RDER ' OF i PUERTO RTCaN MAIL 

I ' 

by Andy Fefier 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa- (,LNS; — The latest in a series 
cf killings and beatings by the Philadelphia police 
has brought significant protest by the city's poor 
t'lack and Hispanic communic les v 

Ihe most recent serious incident oecur<r6dv&ar— 
tle: this summer , on the afternoon cf Saturday, 

-'uiy 2, when a Puerto Rican man named Jose Reyes 
was shot and killed in the doorway of his home, 
in the poor North Philadelphia section of the city, 
by police officer Geraad Salerno, While police 
eld im that Salerno iiU’fed m self— cefense after 
chasing Reyes into his home, neighbors say they 
saw police deliberately shoot Reyes and then at- 
tempt to cover up the killing. 

Twenty people were arrested and tour injured 
shortly after the shooting, as people attacked 
policemen still in the neighborhood with bricks 
and bottles in a spontaneous eruption of anger. 

At this point a police force (estimated at over 
100 ) r lcoded the neighborhood Police remained 
for close to a month — on street corner s , m 
vacant lots, and stationed on rooftops with high- 
powered rifles, 

Reyes* Killing: Witnesses Contest Police Version 

The Reyes killing is currently under investi- 
gation by the District Attorney's office, Salerno 
and eight other officers involved m the killing 
or the police department's initial investigation 
have pleaded the 5th Amendment, although the Sight 
officers besides Salerno may be legally forced to 
testify. 

According to the police version cf the inci- 
dent, Salerno and his partner were investigating 
complaints that Reyes was acting peculiarly and 
smashing up his old car As the policemen drove 
up, they say, Reyes threw an ax (which he was 
using on his car at the time; at the police van, 
ran into his house, and reappeared m the doorway 
brandishing an iron pole It was then, they say, 
that Salerno fired — in self -defense - 

Several of Reyes' neighbors Had a very dif- 
ferent account of the incident They say that 
Reyes, who had been harassed by the police before, 
ran in fear foi the safety of his home at the ap- 
pearance of a police van, flinging the ax behind 
him. Reyes then fell through his doorway, neigh- 
bors say, and was lying on his back as the police 
van arrived at his house They say that officer 
Salerno then aimed at Reyes, who was still lying 
in his doorway, and calmly shet Reyes twice — 
once in the head — after listening to neighbors 
entreat him not to sheet. No witnesses saw an iron 
pole anywhere in the vicinity at the tune-. 

According to the Pht lade Pph-ia Inquirer j one 
neighbor claims that later, as she watched un- 
noticed through Reyes’ living reem window, a detec- 
tive ’investigating" the killing took an iron pole 
from the dining room, dipped it in Reyes’ blood, 
and brought it outside to where Reyes allegedly- 
threatened officer Salerno 

Salerno was not suspended tor killing Reyes, 
but transferred to the homocide division - — even 
though he was convicted last year of assaulting a 


man he had arrested. 

Puerto Rican community leaders in North Phila- 
delphia, have been planning a inarch on GltyfHall for 
late 1 ’in the summer, to demand an end to police 
brutality and dismissal of the officers involved in 
the Reyes incident, A meeting with the mayor con- 
cerning these same issues was won shortly after 
Reyes’ murder — after an angry delegation had begun 
sitting in the mayor's office , But the city has not 
acted on the demands. 

Following the appeal for justice, one third 
world woman, reporting on the City's renponse, 
expressed the anger of many of the demonstrators and 
community members when she said, "all they could 
say was that that sort of thing (police brutality) 
don’t happen, And it don’t out in the suburbs, You 
got to live it co know that it does. You got to 
live here to know it," 

A History of Police Brutality 

Recent cases of police brutality in Philadelphia 
also include : 

** The beating of William Cradle on April 29 0 
Cradle, who is black, ran a stop sign in the cityfs 
posh Society Hill districts He drove away in fear 
after being harassed by a patrolman for the traffic 
violation. A few blocks later, he was overtaken 
by several patrol cars and beaten senseless by five 
policemen. They struck him so Tiard< tfaatf 'their night- 
sticks broke- 

**The beating of another black man, Alvestus 
Goode, by* seven policemen, Goode, who was working as 
a gas station attendant r was attacked after asking 
a patrolman to move a car the officer had parked in 
front of che gas station, 

**The U,3c Attorney's office is currently in- 
vestigating allegations that the frompeide division 
of the Philadelphia police has routinely and savage- 
ly beaten suspects (most of them third world people) 
in the basement of peliee headquarters in order to 
extort murder confessions 0 

There is no hard evidence that the increase in 
the number of publicized incidents of this nature is 
due to an increase in police brutality in Philadelphia 
According to many poor, black and Hispanic Philadel- 
phians, police harassment, beatings, and killings 
have been going on for years. 

The city is headed by an ex-cop, Frank Rizzo, who 
first gained a reputation as an officer who person- 
ally enjoyed beating blacks and rose to police chief 
and then the mayor’s pose* where he has bragged that 
he *H?3ftld make Atllia the Hun look like a faggot/' 
Around the time of Reyes' killing, Rizzo was on a 
trip co Italy, where he told the President of the 
Italian Senate that "the best way to deal with crimi- 
nals Is to break their heads," 

It is only in recent months, through a series of 
articles by the Philadelphia Inquirer > that people 
living in white areas of Philadelphia have become 
aware of the problem. Beatings and harassment by 
police are now so commonplace in some parts of the 
city that residents of these sections are as afraid 
of the police as chey are of crime. As one caller 
put it to a local radio talk show hosts "Every 
time I see a cep I fear for my life." 
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SOUTH AFRICA AND ISRAEL 
TAKE ’'BOMB IN THE BASEMENT" TACK 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEU YORK (LNS) -- Both South Africa and Israel, 

-n^ieasingly isolated regimes In the hotspots of 
Svuthem Africa and the Middle East, have apparently 
v-.iosen the bomb in the basement" option of nuclear 

armament . 

South Africa's nuclear potential was spot- 
j.j.gh‘_ed in late August, when Soviet and U.S. spy 
tauellites reportedly photographed a nuclear bomb 
test about to be conducted there. The South 
All ican regime, however, apparently rescinded any 
test plans following strong warnings from the 
Soviets, France, Britain and the United States. 

Israel's nuclear capability was outlined in an 
April 12, 1976 Time magazine article which revealed 
that during the October 19 7 3 Middle East War, Israel 
vas placing atomic bombs cn planes for possible use. 

Neither country has yet exploded a nuclear bomb, 
because of the international condemnation likely to 
emerge In addition, nuclear bombs are of limited 
military effectiveness against the domestic time 
bombs fueled in Israel by the Palestinians and in 
South Africa by its black population. 

By retaining the nuclear option, South Africa 
[and Israel as w T ell] serves notice to its neigh- 
bors and to the world at large that it is a country 
to be dealt with seriously, and that there is a 
limit to hew far it will allow itself to be pushed 
by the outside world," writes Richard Haass, a re- 
search associate at the International Institute For 
Strategic Studies in London, 

Careful studies of the nuclear industry lead 
almost all observers to conclude that if South Africa 
and Israel do not already possess bombs, they are 
equipped to develop and assemble them in a matter of 
months e Cooperation and trade between the two coun- 
tries is feeding both Israeli and South African 
nuclear capabilities. 

South African Knowledge From West 

South Africa, which has one of the world's 
largest uranium reserves, has four present C5ri po- 
tential facilities to manufacture enriched uranium, 
or plutonium, which is necessary for assembling a 
nuclear bomb: 

1) in 1970 South African officials revealed 
that scientists had successfully constructed an 
experimental enrichment plant that could produce 
small amounts of enriched uranium for use in atomic 

weapons ; 

2) in the mid-1980's a large-scale uranium 
enrichment plant will be constructed, based on the 
design of the 1970 plant. South Africa aims to be- 
come a major supplier on the world market of enriched 
uranium, which can be used to fuel nuclear power 
reactors — or construct nuclear bombs; 

3) a research reactor built with American tech- 
nical aid in 1964 is now fueled with 230 pounds of 

lb S .. -supplied enriched uranium — enough to construct 
more than 10 bombs. Diversion of some of this urani- 
um i or weapons use would be difficult but not im- 
possible. 

4) two French-built nuclear power reactors are 
scheduled to be in operation in South Africa in the 


early 1980’s. They will initially be fueled with 
U.S .-supplied enriched uranium. However, in additic 
to generating electric power, the French reactors 
will produce plutonium as a by-product of the reac- 
tors, which can be used to construct nuclear bombs. 

South African officials, in candid moments, hav 
credited their nuclear know-how, in large part, to 
technical assistance they received from the United 
States . 

"We can ascribe our degree of advancement today 
In large measure to the training and assistance so 
willingly provided by the United States of America 
during the early years of our nuclear program when 
several of the Western world's nuclear nations co- 
operated in initiating our scientists and engineers 
into nuclear science," A.J.A. Roux, president of the 
South African Atomic Energy Board explained to an 
audience in Johannesburg in October, 1976. 

Nuclear Facility in Israel 

Israel's nuclear research is centered at its 
top-secret Dimona nuclear facility, where it has 
reprocessed nuclear fuel to produce as many as 20 
nuclear bombs, according to Western press reports. 

In November, 1976, a delegation of U.S. Senators 
went to Israel to study "how supervision and control 
can insure that atomic energy will be used for peace- 
ful purposes only." But they were denied permission 
to inspect the Dimona facility. 

The nuclear reactor at Dimona was built with 
French aid in 1964. In early 1968, Moshe Dayan, ther 
Defense Minister and currently Foreign Minister, or- 
dered the construction of a plutonium separation 
plant, according to Time , which extracted plutonium f 
Israel's nuclear bombs from the nuclear reactor's 
spent fuel. 

Later, during the October 1973 Middle East War, 
then Prime Minister Golda Meir ordered that 13 nuclea 
bombs be assembled and be placed on planes ready for 
possible use. 

Although Israel did not use its thirteen 20- 
kiloton bombs in the war. Time reported that Israel 
is keeping the bombs assembled and ready to be droppe 
by specially equipped Kfir and Phantom fighter-bomber 

A possible future source of nuclear bomb materia 
are two nuclear reactors Israel has ordered from the 
United States, with the expressed purpose of electric 
power generation. Nevertheless, the reactors Cuuld 
also supply nuclear bomb material. 

Israel's nuclear program has also had its cloak 
and-dagger side. A furor was raised in May, 1977 whe 
the International Atomic Energy Agency disclosed that 
in the early 1960 's a shipload of uranium bound for 
Europe had disappeared from the high seas. Many ob- 
servers point to the Israeli secret service as the 
most likely perpetrator of the heist. 

South Africa-Israel Connections 

Currently, South Af rican-Israeli trade seems to 
be augmenting each country's nuclear capability. 
Following a four-day visit to Israel by South Africa' 
Prime Minister Vorster in mid-April, 1976, South 
Africa agreed to supply Israel with uranium from its 
vast reserves. 

Ronald Siegal, a professor at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, warned a Congressional 
(continued on inside front cover) 
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r > GOVERNMENT GETS INTO BABY BUSINESS', 

administration backs federal adopiion subsidies 

_ . BE RAISON Ne'jjs Service 

NF\\ YORK tLNSj--The meaning of Jimmy Carter’s 
p o-!cimil\ .ampaign rhetor l.. has f inally become 
- hj' I be Carter Administration is supper ting pro- 

>.'iiidPx;th legislation proposing federal adoption 
" C ~ idits that would p a y adoptive families fo-r 
1 - the amount paid to a natural mother on welfare 

-.ite tor a minority, ethnic, cr otherwise "hard- 
t -pld, c ^hud And some sources say that the 
Administration will .amp lets the package in the near 
• t u : e by opens a ring legislation to pay maternity 
w o t a i ji p^cr w.men who agree put thei r babies 
a p i i adopt ion 

Admin ^s t r at ion o^pp^ct oi adoption subsidies 
^ ernes hard on the heeis ot le.ent Supreme C^^rt 
rulings that states are not required reimburse 
P-.^r women tor elective sbcrc ions • and tederal o-rt 
rulings denying iederal lunds tor elect i oe Medi:aid 
abortions Frederi_R S Jatie, President A thr 
Alan G. lima, her Institute cl Planned Paren:h__a 
tails the adoption subsidy plan a way ot ’’bribing 
an mi or lunate .lass w i women to be breeders i_r 
the more fortunate ” 

The Hcuse Lc.g isia tion 

H^uot bill, H R 7 200, has already passed in 
tne H^u = e and wnl be .^nsidcied by the Senate Pi- 
nafi-e Committee when the Se.c ate resumes meeting in 
Se p t embt r 

Ais: kn.wn as the Pub*i. Assist ante Amendment 
;9 ;; , H R 7200 is a .^mpr enens i « e welfare b.li 
um,h includes a prc.’is^oc fur . entinaing s>ppcrt 
payments and Medicaid i ami lies who adept eligi- 

ble AfDC rAid cc Famixies With Dependent Children 
c: wtiure' 1 children 

Support pay men :s to iostei parent? presently 
s: jp wh t n the _hiid is iegauly adepred, and Medicaid 
eligibility also .s^aii^ stops at adopt itn 
under the proposed bill this = _pp:.;t would continue 
alter ad_pti_n until the child reached 18 years cf 
age r until the ad: pc in g tamiiys income exceeded 
lAZ .i the state median income lew el 

Current support payments irf a child i os ter 
.ae in New 7„ck Stale, fir example, axe $ > I6e a 
year, while a well a re grant in New York for both 
mother and me .hold is $i : 5i6 

Inis means that the proposed adoption subsidy 
in H R >2 00 averages cuar comes the welfare pay- 
mc:i'; made a natural mother wh ^ keeps her child 

n A Cruel A n d Biiarre B ill" 

One _d the strongest uric its ox H R 
7z 00 ac Senate hearings this summer was Ma_y a Miller 
o i the Women, Work and Wenare Pr^je^t the Women’s 
Lobby Iogether with H^ase legislation restricting 
the jse oi Medicaid funds tor abortions, said Miiler , 
H K >200 ia "a cruel and bizarre bill to saioe 
the .ns c i ence ji a ? o . i e i ^ that would i_xce pc^r 
women t ^ breed children they canriwt afford 

Opposing adc.pt l.-n subsidies ior "do -g,_de r s ," 

Ml: it; barged that the proposed blil would coerce 
p,ur women give up then children; and suggested 
that ii the iederal government wanted to s^bsiaue 
hi id support, it could provide more funds ior 
p _ w / natural parents 
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n Already states give more money to almost 
anyone— to foster parents, orphanages ( ‘chl'ldren's 
hemes, jails — than they are willing to give for 
AFDC," Miller stated. "This bill aids adopting 
parents and exacerbates the differential. 

The legislation also, broadens the definition 
of "hard-to-place" children beyond handicapped and 
older children to include any child who has been 
in fester caxe for at least six months and i » 
determined by thestate to be hard- to-place because 
of ethnic background, race, color or language. For 
these, children,, adopting families would be eligible 
for a cne-year assistance grant under H o R 0 7200, 

The bill also directs the Health, Education 
and Welfare Department (HEW) to establish a 
national adoption information system which would 
match up children needing adoption ,with families 
wanting to adopt. 

The Carter-Backed Bill 

The Carter Administration at first opposed 
HR 7200 on the grounds that, adoption subsidies 
are too costly. However, the Administration has 
since reversed its position and has come out m favor 
of a more comprehensive and expensive bill of its 
own, 3 1928, 

Introduced in the Senate at the end of July 
by Senator Alan Cranston CD. -Cal ,, )+ the Administra- 
tion bill includes the House bill’s subsidies and add 
more subsidies for hard-co-place children— a entin- 
uing Medicaid benefits for them after adoption ? 
and offering additional subsidies to adopting 
families who qualify under an income eligibility 
test . 

The Carter bill does not provide maternity 
care subsidies for poor women who agree to put 
their children up for adoption — a provision 
included in an earlier bill introduced by Senator 
Cranston j But some sources say that the Admini- 
stration will introduce separate legislation in 
this area in the near future. 

„ The^diills will be considered jointly in the 
Senate Finance Committee and it is expected that 
legislation including formation of an HEW adoption 
office and Administration proposals for foster 
care and adoption subsidies will emerge. 

Far from being, as HEW Secretary Joseph Cali- 
fano claims, "At the core of our nation,* s commit- 
ment to social justice and the American family*," 
many observers say that this legislation puts the 
U.S, government squarely into the baby business. 

"First, Administration policies create a 
supply of babies by cutting off abortion to the 
poor and subsidizing childbirth," notes the 
"Women’s Washington Representative," a legisla- 
te vs bulletin in Washington, D.C. 

"Then (it) creates a market for these babies 
by paying adoptive families four times the 
amccnt a natural mother would receive to care 
ivi a minority, ethnic, or otherwise *hard-to- 
piace’ child," 
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F r^m: The Africa Fund, 305 E 46 Street, 

^«'rk, New Ycrk 10017 


*■9 < 8 South Af r loan 
individual monthly wall 
then original colors, 
a in were selected from 
national Anr l-Apar theid 
acred by the American C 
1 1' ra les available 


Freedom Calendar: Twelve 

posters are reprctiuceid ilp 
These dramatic works of 
3 7 5 entries in the first 
Poster Competition spon- 
cmmi r tee on Africa, $4,00 
I he pr. ceeds will be sent 


t c \ictims of apartheid 


Order the calendar (12*5 x 22”) as well as 
tile Africa Fund’s free "Southern Africa Litera- 
ture List" at the above address 


A 


A 


ft 


From: EPICA (Ecumenical Program For Inter- 

American Communication and Action, 1500 Farragut 
Scree: N W , Washington, D C 20011 

PANAMA: Sovereignty For A Land Divided 
This book is a collection cf current and infor- 
mative writings on the Panama CanaL issue 
Chapters include r Political History, Economic 
Realities, Explosive Yfea r s ( 1 964- 7 6 ) , Canal Zone 
Negotiations, United Stares Reactions, Panamanians 
Speak Out, Americans In Solidarity Many articles 
are translated from Spanish fer the first time 

Order this 128-page book for $2 50 pius 
S . 30 postage at the above address. Bulk orders 
of 10 copies or mote: $2 00 per copy pl^s postage, 

a * A 


From: National Chile Center, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, New York 10010. 

General Augusto Pinochet is coming to the U^So 
September 7 and 8 for an OAS meeting on the Panama 
Canal „ A large number of groups are planning a 
demonstration in front of the White House at 6:00 
on September 7. A demonstration is also planned 
in New Ycrk City. For more information contact 
the Chile Center, (212) 989-0085. 

Various Chile solidarity events are also 
planned in cities around the country during Septem- 
ber to mark the anniversary of the 1973 coup. 

On September 11, rallies are scheduled for Washing- 
ton, D.C., Chicago, San Francisco, and Los Angeles, 
On the same day, in New York City, a demonstration 
will be held at 3:30 in front of Town Hall to pretest 
a junta singing group. And in the evening there 
will be a concert tribute to Orlando Letelier and 
Ronni Moffit. 

On September 17 in New York, there will be 
a Night of Solidarity With the Chilean Resistance — 
at which a representative of the MIR will speak. 

And cn September 30 there will be the premier 
showing of the Battle of Chile. 

Contact your local Chile groups for more 
information on these and other upcoming events, 

a * a * 

From: Peace Press, 3828 Willat Avenue, Culver 
City, California 90230. 


From: Conference or. Human Rights and 
Psychiatric. Oppression, PO Box 1545, Studio City, 
Caiifcrnla 91604 . 

Ilns fifth annual zonferenoe sponsored by 
the Network Against Psychiatric Assault will be 
held at Griffith Park Boys Camp m Los Angeles, 
California from September 15 through 19 Present 
and former psychiatric inmates and allies will 
mee: on the first two days. Ihe last three days 
are open to the pubii_ Mental health workers 
and professors must be affiliated with cr endorsed 
by an anti-psychi atr y organization. A demonstra- 
tion will be held at a local psychiatric insti- 
tution cn September 19 

For mere information write to the above ad- 
dress or tall Richard Stanley or Kenneth 
Wether: 11 at (213) 462-0314 

A A A 

Frcm.'The Guardian, 33 W 17 Street, New York, New 

York 10011. 

The U.S. independent newsweekly, the Guar- 
dian, is holding its annual picnic on Sunday, 
September 18 at Arrow Park in Monroe, New York. 

The picnic will feature political workshops 
and a cultural program as well as refreshments, 
bearing, swimming sports and a children’s pro- 
gram. Tickets are $4 for aduits and $1 for 
children under 12 Buses are available. 

For more details, contact the above address 
or call (212) 691-0404 


Through the Wall; Prison Corresponce: 
is a collection of letters between Ethel Bertolini 
and 300 prisoners around the country. It is a 
document which spans four years of the day to day 
lives and the political thoughts and debates of 
prisoners. Order the book from the above 
address: $12,95 hardcover and $5.95 paperback. 

* * a * 

From: Palestine Solidarity Committee, 

PO Box 1757 Manhat tanville Station, New York, 

New York 10027. 

A new slideshow on the Palestinian people is 
now available. It was produced by two committee 
members who recently visited Palestine — the West 
Bank, the Gaza Strip and the Galilee region—— and 
Lebanon, The color slides document Palestinian 
life under Israeli occupation: the confiscation of 
Palestinian land, the establishment of Israeli set- 
tlements, the destruction of Palestinian homes, 
and the nature of the Israeli military occupation 
and the Palestinian resistance to it. Slides 
from Lebanon show the mobilization of Palestinians 
in the refugee camps, activities of the Palestine. 
Liberation Organization such as schools and health 
care, and the south Lebanese border where PLO units 
have come under repeated Israeli attack. 

Write to the above address for information on 
showings of the slides in your area, 

* A a * 
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martial law regime of Philippines 

HOSTS WORLD LAW CONFERENCE IN FACE-LIFTING EFFORT 
by Deborah Kaufman 

: e ironic that y our annual conference 3 

" V cne - f its poignant subjects for discus - 
c protection of hrar.an rights , is being held 

country where , under martial law 3 human 
gt's ! :aoe been wantonly ululated ■ We shall 
V g . aa if you could ^isiz us political pm- 
' • ' - o carious detention centers We shall be 
' : v * J nswer all questions that you may wish 

--Excerpt from a Letter sent by pri- 
soners from several prison camps in 
the Philippines j lawyers attending 

the international law confe rence in 
Mar, i la 

MANILA, Philippines (LNS) — The Republic o± 
the Philippines — a country whose peopxe have 


ii'Ad under martial law for 


I e (XT'S hosted 


the eighth annual international World Peace Through 
i-a* Conference on August 22-26 

"The International legal Protection cf Human 
Rights’ 1 was the official theme ci the conference 
But while conference delegates amended by-laws, 
dratted resolutions, and were entertained by ballet 
depict r Rudolph Nureyev a nd ^ther celebrities flown 
m iur the fete, the reaxicy ci human rights vio- 
lations m the Philippines did not pass under review 

Political Prisoners in the Philippines 

More than 60,000 people have been arrested in 
the Philippines during the period of martial law 
Several recent reports have investigated the 
treatment of these people and have shown that 
Marcos's martial law regime remains a nagrant 
violator cf internationally recognized Human 
rights. The U.S< State Department's report on 
human rights violations m the Philippines pub- 
lished in January 1977 documented arbitrary ar- 
rest and detention of political prisoners without 
charge or trial — in some Cases for as long as 
four years, reports oi tarture ; the suspension of 
the writ of habeus corpus, and the denial cf the 
right to an impartial judicial hearing 

Numerous cases of torture were documented in 
Amnesty International's March r9"7 report on the 
Philippines. According to the report, beatings, 
electric shock and injections with "truth serum" 
occur regularly in "sate houses" -- temporary de- 
tention centers run by the National Intelligence 
Service Authority and the Central Intelligence 
Service Authority — during periods oi interroga- 
tion immediately following arrest The report 
named 88 Philippines severity force otr leers as 
torturers. 

Most recently, the International Commission of 
Jurists in Geneva released "The Decline of Democ- 
racy m the Philippines" in August, just weeks 
before the international law conference It de- 
scribes the prohibition of the right to strike, 
the restrictions on freedom of the press and as- 
sembly m the Philippines, and recommended the 
termination of martial law, 

Marcos Face-Lilting Effort 

Her rial law president Ferdinand Marcos — long 
dep e ndem on U.S. military and economic aid -- began 
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FILIPINOS PROTEST MARTIAL LAW REGIME DURING 
WORLD LAW CONFERENCE HELD IN PHILIPPINES 

NEW YORK CLNS) — A week of protests marked 
the world law conference held in the Philippines 
August 22-26. Counter-conferences, a mass to 
mourn the death of Tondo — a poor district out- 
side Manila where large-scale evictions are 
taking place, student boycotts, and a large 
demonstration, were held to raise the issues cf 
rights for workers, the urban poor, prisoners, 
and Filipinos throughout the country, 

Deborah Kaufman, a law student.-at the Uni- 
versity of California who participated in the 
conference and is a member of the Friends of 
the Filipino People, described the August 25 
demonstration to LNS when she returned to the 
U, S. : 

"Five to six thousand people assembled at 
a school in Manila — I know the press said 
there were 2,000, but more than 5,000 people 
came, including some of the lawyers from the 
conference. When everyone arrived, we found 
out that the permit that had been obtained to 
hold a meeting inside had been revoked and the 
gates were locked. So we held a teach-in for 
three hours outside. 

"Workers who addressed the rally demanded 
the right to strike, the urban poor demanded 
decent housing and an end to the threat of evic- 
tions, students protested the increased tuiticn 
and repression against organizing on campuses, 
and speakers demanded free elections in the 
Philippines, The demands were very wide-ranging 
because rights are denied across the boardc 

"At the end of the teach-in we decided to 
walk to the presidential palace but we were 
stopped by police after walking a few hundred 
feet. The police gave 20 seconds to disperse, 
which was impossible for 5,000 people, and no 
one wanted to anyway. 

So the police used water cannons on the 
crowd. The nuns from the school went down first. 
Then the police advanced with billy clubs and 
beat everyone except the nuns and the Americans. 

T saw people badly injured with blood streaming 
down. The police ware laughing. 

Later I found out that the equipment used 
by the police in that attack came from the U.S, — 
the Office of Public Safety. 

It was night-time and dark, so the police 
set up lights and video equipment to photograph 
the demonstrators. There will be a crack-down 
as soon as they identify those pictures.. The 
repression is continuing." ^ 

an effort to change his image in the midst of these 
exposes , 

Cosmetic steps to change the appearance of the 
regime began this June with the case of community 
organizer Trinidad Herrera. Herrera had been arrest 
in April, tortured, and finally emerged from the ex- 
perience only "able to merely sit and stare blankly 
with tears rolling from her eyes," according to her 
lawyer. 

Marcos *s first step was to prosec ute one of 

1 September 2, 1977 more,,. 



llt v c ^ '^nuretS; At that time Marios premised 
-.id <- 1 1 a 1 s tor all :thers who "mistreat” pi is on- 
^ • Howc\et, to date only 13 of the 88 torturers 

0\ Amnesty International ha>.e been prose luted- 
1 ' v ' (; 1 * tave te.eived ~nxy iignt sentences, disci- 

j. v a.tx^.i «. c die mi Sodj. 


in a speech bet ore the Foreign Correspan- 
c. t ci - Ass w ;iation c t the Philippines, Marcce peem- 
1?vd phase oat military ccmmisSicns that hear ju- 
d;,.ol d:e ; against political prisoners, gi j ing 
jiit odi . urn instead t : c/iii courts Ex-Schatc: 
Beoign^. Aquino, imprisoned ior years tor his oppo- 
sition to rhe regime, t ^ uk this oppcct^n^Ly em- 
barrass M*i;*.gs and requested a transfer to a a , 1 1 
^cuit Bat Aquino’s request was denied At pre- 
.uses of political prisoners have been 
trxnsterted Item military tribunals t _ an! ..art; 

Unde: pressure from increasing inter nat *- na i 
iPPv^uivD to his policies, Marcos announced the 
teUdat two groups of 500 prisoners under cmli- 
tar v dutcntiun June 23 and June 29 But onl_y 4 39 
naiic:^ were given ji th_se "released," cmy a tmra 
ci the-fc had been imprisoned i^r poiiti.ar p.rp.ses 
and reuanv were names cf people vh. had been released 
car lie: 


The Comer ence 

Ihe Ma:::s regime seems to have planned the 
law comer erne as the climax to this year's "tinman 
r:g[K; Campaign " In the words ox Mrs Imelda Mar- 
.ci, "we should show the World how beaut iiui. _ 

1 aW s . at be 

Patti.: i pants were carefully screened U o 
Ch; i = : ian Church minister, Paul F Wiism i ex- 
ample , was denied admission to the ..mticfue be- 
cause of his human tights work In the Philippines 
Wmic m_st press reports boasted of the 4,000 jur- 
ists at this "international ..nleicnie cnx> se - 
erul hundred were foreign attorneys and the rest 
were Filipino lawyers or government employees wh^ 
were mid to attend 

Confer enoe panelists included speakers mm 
Argentina, Chile, Thailand, Nicaragua, Taiwan, In- 
donesia a fid Iran, alx well known for their viola- 
tions or human rights 

During the course of the conference, Maims 
announced that he would take a series of m^: m 

case martial law But his premise of local e i e _ ~ 
ti mi , for example, is one he has made on repeated 
occasions tor two years now, and still he ha a no" 
mentioned a specific date rvr elections He al;C 
"luted" the national curfew, yet it can be reim- 
poaed anywhere in the country at any t erte And he 

made another announcement for the release ox 500 
prisoners, though most people expect the list m 
be si mi lar to the two lists -^f June 

U - 3 , Aid 

A p r imar y r ea s on f or Marc os’ eliori t _ p ; „ „ a 
his "humanity" to the world is to ensure the _mtin- 
ucd tiew cf foreign axd upon whi :n his go. eminent 
increasingly depends- In i9/6, one Phir^ppinus was 
the ninth largest recipient „ t U S military ala, 
re eiving appr ox imat ely $40 million chm^gb the 
Military Assistance Program, Foreign Mix it a i> Saret, 
Credit, and other military aid programs 

la terms of e c ^n ^mi . a id f r ..m t he U . 3 . ; t he 
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Philliplnee is the number one recipient Last year 
Marcos acquired an astounding $1.4 billion through 
direct bilateral aid, U.S, corporations such as the 
Export-Import Bank and the Overseas Private Invest- 
ment Corporation and through multilateral agencies 
such as the World Bank and affiliates, the Asian 
Development Bank, and the International Monetary 
Fund^ In addition, the U.S. Defense Department, 
with its Clark Air Base and Subic Naval Base is the 
second largest employer of Filipinos after the Phil- 
ippine government itself. 
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'.Deborah Kaufman attended the Philippines con- 
fe ranee and is a law student at the University of 
California* She spent a week before the conference 
investigating human rights in the Philippines as 
par z of a team sent by the Friends of the Filipino 
People { FFP'j . For more information , contact the 
Fbc at 110 Maryland Avenue s N.E. > Rm 504, Washing - 
t.n, DC. 20002, ) 

********* * A********************-************* ******** 

. oee graphics.) 

THOUSANDS LOSE UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 

NEW YORK(LNS) — Tens of thousands cf jobless 
w.'rkerb have lost their unemployment benefits as a 
- - - I : cf Congressional legislation enacted this past 

A p ' . X 

Previously, individual states paid for 26 weeks 
-i benefits, and people still unable to find work 
: c c l d "hen receive 13 weeks of federal extended benefits 
[ .EE> and then federal supplemental benefits (FSB) for 
an additional 26 weeks. All together, the thousands 
-U victims of long-term unemployment could receive 
benefits for 65 weeks. That was until the April cut- 
ba-ks,, the eftects of which include: 

^Extended benefits have been eliminated in 37 
= faces, cutting off benefits for 200,000 workers. In 
7 base 3- states, highly disputed government figures 
rheved that unemployment had dropped below 4.5%, and 
tederal legislation forced these states to discontinue 
p a> ments . 

*The FSB was cut from 26 to 13 weeks as of April 
jG and will be eliminated altogether as of October 30, 
*9-/. A loophole in the legislation has allowed the 
^"ates who have so far eliminated EB to also drop FSB „ 

*Many workers in states still offering FSB are 
ofcing dropped because they can't afford to take jobs at 
iaxATies lower than their unemployment benefits. Recent 
legislation signed in April forces people to accept 
any jcb they are offered, whereas previously, unemployed 
w rkers had to show that they were searching for work 
- r i "heir own occupation. This new provision has been 
s-rongiy criticized by workers because of its depressive 
eriect on wages nationwide. 

Meanwhile, the official unemployment rate ter 
ycuug black people hit a new high recently — 35%, 

Fruj. unemployment is actually higher than official 
:=.T£%, moreover. Official unemployment figures don't 
curt workers who have given up hope of ever finding 
d job and workers who could find only part-time' job** 
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Forward” 


TOP j_£FT; Unemployment Cart con 
CREDIT; Peg Averili/LNS 0 
SEE STORY PAGE 12. 


•oGHT ' Bts t Foct 

FA g ho or ili/LNS,. 
o. F F - GE i L 


UPPER MIDDLE LEFT; Puerto Rican 
Communities * 

CREDIT; Puerto Rico Libre/LNS 0 
SEE STORY ON PAGE 7. 

l.1 R I Gr.I . L.ua Form Lab *r <, 

CP Peg Aver ill/ LNS 
v- WI ,'n I T jRY CD PAGE 2 „ 


LOWER MIDDLE LEFT; Welfare Carte 

CREDIT; Ccby Eve rdell/Wor king 
Papers /LNS „ 

COULD GO WITH STORY PAGE 1, 


BOTTOM LEFT; Welfare Reform” <> 
TO GO WITH STORY ON PAGE 1 0 


j[A R 1 GnT . I CL Gr ophi c , 

_ T , P. g /ivo 1 II / VNS „ 
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